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A SUMMARY OF THE FOOD HABITS OF NORTH 
AMERICAN COLEOPTERA 

HAEET B. WEISS 

New Jersey Department op Agriculture 

The Coleoptera or beetles contain a very large number 
of species and show a great diversity of habits. Most of 
them are terrestrial and they live under almost all con- 
ditions where insect life is possible. The economic status 
of this group of insects is important. To the Coleoptera 
belong some of our most pernicious agricultural pests 
as, for example, the cotton boll weevil, which has caused 
such ruin in the cotton belt, the Colorado potato beetle 
with its familiar destructive activities, and various other 
species which attack forests and field' crops with varying 
degrees of intensity. However, many species of Coleop- 
tera are engaged in useful activities and it is the purpose 
of this paper to summarize briefly, and in a very general 
way, the food habits of the families in this order. 

For the purpose of convenience in handling and for 
the sake of simplicity, the families have been grouped 
into a few important classes and the placing of each 
family was based mainly on the predominating larval 
activities of its members. In some families considerable 
variation occurs in the food habits of the different spe- 
cies. For instance, in the Scarabeeidce, some are destruc- 
tive to green vegetation and others thrive on vegetable 
decay. On the whole, however, their activities are 
saprophytic and for this reason the entire family was 
placed in the group Saprophaga. The Staphylinidce were 
placed in this group also, although this family contains 
members which live in fungi, in animal and vegetable 
decay, in the nests of ants and some which are predatory. 
In quite a few of the families, the activities of the species 
are practically identical. 
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The classes into which the families are grouped are as 
follows: Phytophaga, Saprophaga and Harpactophaga. 
In addition to these three important ones, the species 
attacking mammals and those whose family habits are 
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Diagram illustrating the comparative abundance of the various types of 
food-habits In the Coleoptera. 



obscure have been grouped separately. In the Phytoph- 
aga have been placed those species which feed upon 
the higher plants. In the Saprophaga will be found 
those forms which feed for the most part upon disor- 
ganized tissue, vegetable and animal decay and such 
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species which remove or change the form of animal and 
vegetable remains and aid in reducing such substances 
into shape for assimilation by plants. While not strictly 
belonging to this group, species feeding on low forms 
of plants such as fungi and those living on dry vegetable 
and animal matter have been included for the. sake of 
convenience and in order to avoid numerous subdivisions. 
In other words, the term Saprophaga is used in a very 
broad sense. 

The Harpactophaga contains the predacious and car- 
nivorous species, of which there are a great number, and 
whose activities help to preserve a natural balance be- 
tween certain groups. Many of them are general feeders, 
appearing to be not particular whether their prey is a 
plant feeder or another predatory form. However, in 
some families, such as the Coccinellidce, there is a decided 
specialization as to the prey, and such a group is very 
often an important specific check to unusual increases in 
the numbers of plant lice. The Coleoptera attacking 
living mammals are few in number. The species in the 
family Platypsyllidce consists of a wingless beetle found 
on beavers. In the Leptiniclce, the species have been found 
in the nests of field mice and bumble-bees, but their exact 
habits are somewhat obscure. It has been suggested that 
the bumble-bee nest is the natural home and that the 
field mice afford transportation from one nest to another. 

The last group is made up of those families of which 
little or nothing appears to be known concerning their 
food habits. While this same lack of information is true 
for a large number of individual species placed in the 
other groups, yet enough is known of their general family 
habits so that little risk is run in placing them as family 
units. This, however, could not be done with any cer- 
tainty in the case of the last class and they are presented 
simply as a group difficult to classify from a food stand- 
point. 

The following tables show the name of each family, the 
number of species in that family described up to and in- 
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eluding 1918 and a brief statement indicating the more 
important food habits. The information in the first two 
columns was compiled from the recently issued "Cata- 
logue of the Coleoptera of America North of Mexico " 
by 0. W. Leng. 

Phytophaga 

Family No. Species Habits 

Lymexylidee 2 Bore in hard wood. 

Buprestidse 379 Wood borers in healthy and unhealthy trees. 

Cerambycidse 1,123 Borers in dead, dying and healthy trees and 

plants. 

Chrysomelidffl 974 Feeders on vegetable tissue. 

Mylabridse 93 In seeds. 

Brentidse 6 In wood. 

Belidffl 1 Like Cureulionidm, . 

Curculionidffi 1,839 Feeders upon vegetable tissue. 

Platypodidffl 5 Boring in trees. 

ScolytidEB 379 Borers in wood, healthy and sick trees. 

Sapeophaga 

Family No. Species Habits 

Silphidse 137 Scavengers in dead animal and vegetable 

matter, in fungi. 

Clambidae 6 Same as above. 

Orthoperidse 57 In decaying vegetation, under bark, etc. 

Staphylinidee 2,748 Varied, in ants ' nests, in fungi, in decaying 

animal and vegetable matter, etc., preda- 
tory. 

Pselaphidse 355 "Varied, in ants' nests, under vegetable de- 
cay, in wet moss, in rotten stumps, etc. 

Clavigeridse 7 Same as above. 

Ptiliidre 83 In decaying vegetable matter, excrement, 

fungi. 

Sphasriidse 3 In vegetable decay. 

Scaphidiidse 50 In rotten wood, fungi. 

Sphasritidse 1 Same as Silphidce. 

Cupesid© 4 Under bai'k, in dry wood, may be predaceous. 

(Edemeridaj 49 In timber east up by sea. 

Mordellidse 142 Varied, adults on flowers, larva? in dead 

wood, fungi, stems of live plants. 

Pythidfe 17 In timber. 

Pyrochroidse 11 Under bark of tree stumps. 

Euglenidee 39 In dead wood. 

Cerophytidffi 2 Probably like those of E'ateridce. 

Cebrionidffi 9 Probably like those of E aterid.ee. 

Elateridse 576 In decaying wood, in soil on roots of grasses, 

etc. 
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Melasidss 57 

Throscidae 25 

Dascillidse 29 

Dermestidse 129 

Ostomidse 64 

Nitidulidas 132 

Rhizophagida? 14 

Monotomidse 36 

Erotylidss 71 

Cryptophagidse 135 

Mycetophagida? 32 

Colydiidffi 84 

Lathridiidae 104 

Myceteeid® 4 

EndomychidK 34 

Phalacridee 117 

Alleculida? 124 

Tenebrionida? 1,139 

Lagriida? 17 

Melandryidse 81 

Ptinida? 37 

Anobiidse 233 

Bostrichidae 61 

Lyctidae 16 

Sphindidse 6 

Cisidse 85 

ScarabseidsB 996 

Lucanida? 30 

Passalidse 2 

Platystomidae 62 



In dead trees. 

Like those of Elateridm. 

On roots of aquatics, in fungi. 

In dried animal matter. 

Varied, under bark, in granaries, in fungi, 

predaceous. 
Sap beetles, on flowers, predaceous. 
Probably like above. 
In ants' nests, probably have no relations 

with ants. 
Mainly in fungi. 

In fungi and decomposing vegetable matter. 
Under bark, in fungi. 
In fungus covered wood. 
In fungi. 
In fungi. 
In fungi. 

Under bark, on flowers. 
Larvee in rotten wood, adults on leaves, 

flowers. 
In dry vegetable matter, fungi. 
Probably like above. 
In dry wood, fungi. 
In dry animal and vegetable matter, wood, 

drugs, etc. 
In dry vegetable matter. 
In dry wood. 
In dry wood. 
In fungi. 
In fungi. 
Varied, in decaying vegetation, on roots of 

plants, on green vegetation 
In decaying wood. 
In decaying wood. 
On dead wood, in fungi. 



Harpactophaga 



Family No. Species Habits 

Cincindelidse 114 Predaceous. 

Oarabidse 2,165 Predaceous. 

Omophronidse 15 Predaceous. 

Haliplidffi 41 Aquatic, predaceous. 

Dytiscidse 333 Aquatic, predaceous. 

Gyrinidas 41 Aquatic, predaceous. 

Hydrophilidee 190 Predaceous. 

Scydnifenidse 174 Feeding on acari, in ants ' nests. 

Histerida? 384 Pound in same situations as scavengers but 

probably predaceous. 
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Lycidae 50 Carnivorous as larvae. 

Lampyridae 52 Larvae carnivorous, adults on flowers. 

Phengodidae 23 Larvae carnivorous, adults on flowers. 

Oantharidae 155 Larvae carnivorous, adults on vegetation. 

Melyridae 321 Predaceous, adults on flowers. 

Cleridae 181 Predaceous, adults on flowers. 

Corynetidae 38 Predaceous. 

Cephaloidae 8 Probably similar to those of Cantharidce. 

Khipiphoridae 26 Larvae parasitic in ants ' nests, on cock- 
roaches. 

Meloidae 227 Larvae predacious, adults on green vegeta- 
tion. 

Cucujidae 85 Varied, under bark, predacious, in stored 

products. 

Coccinellidae 362 Predaceous. 

Animal Parasites 

Family No. Species Habits 

Platypsyllidae 1 Animal parasite. 

Leptinidae 3 Probably parastic on mammals. 

Pood Habits Obscure 

Family No. Species Habits 

Amphizoidae 2 Aquatic. 

Brathinidae 3 

Telegeusidae 1 

Micromalthidae 1 

Eurystethidae 3 

Pedilidae 54 Probably like those of Anthicidce. 

Anthicidae 191 On surface of earth like ground beetles. 

Plastoceridae 19 

Khipiceridae 6 In wood. 

Psephenidae 4 Semi-aquatic. 

Dryopidae 17 Aquatic. 

Helmidae 36 Aquatic. 

Heteroceridae 11 Semi-aquatic. 

Georysidae 2 In wet places. 

Helodidae 32 Probably aquatic. 

Chelonariidae 1 

Byrrhidae 97 Habits obscure, on ground beneath cover, 

about grass roots. 

Ehysodidae . . . 4 

Derodontidae 5 

Murmidiidae 5 

Moncedidae 1 

Monommidae 6 
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Summary 

No. Species Per Cent, of Tota 

Phytophaga 4,801 26 

Saprophaga 8,252 44 

Harpactophaga 4,985 27 

Animal parasites 4 

Food habits obscure 501 3 

lp43 100 

About 26 per cent, of the species of Coleoptera are phy- 
tophagous, most of this percentage being made up of the 
families Curculionidce, Ceramhycidce and Chrysomelidce. 
Almost one half of the species of beetles, or 44 per cent., 
appears to be saprophagous for the most part and in this 
group the families Staphylinidce, Tenebrionidce and 
Scarabceidce supply over half of the species. In the pre- 
daceous group, consisting of 27 per cent, of the total, the 
Carabida with its 2,165 species is thelargest single con- 
tributor. Thus almost three fourths of the species of 
beetles in North America are apparently engaged in what 
we call useful activities. 



